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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY, 
(Continued from page 611.) 

After an interruption of the engagement by a 
heavy cold, which confined her some days, she 
writes. 

‘« My late indisposition has impeded the work, 
but being in the will of Him who knows what is 
best, I ought to be content, and I am very ten- 
derly cared for, many ways. I attended the 
Monthly Meeting to-day ; the first sitting was a 
season of some labor, and a visit to the men’s 
not less trying to body and mind ; but these ex- 
ercises feel a part of the allotted burden in this 
place, where in a spiritual sense small indeed are 
my portions of pleasant bread. 

“The labors of the last week have sensibly ex- 
hausted me, yet I got to meeting yesterday, and 
was mercifully strengthened to clear out in such 
a way that I trust much more is not likely to be 
ealled for in this line, while here. I hope I shall 
long gratefully remember the meeting last even- 
ing, one so large and quiet has scarcely been 
known here; and I think the covering of solem- 
nity increased to the last. In both instances 
gracious help and relief of mind were afforded, 
to the bowing of my soul in reverent thankful- 
ness, and only for the Monthly Meeting to-mor- 
row, and wishing to see an individual or two 
lately come home, I believe | might have com- 
fortably left Waterford.” 

She had opportunities with the individuals al- 
luded to, and was enabled to perform some other 
religious service to her additional relief and sat- 
isfaction, besides attending the Monthly Meet- 
ing, and returned home the latter end of the 3rd 
mo. with feelings of peaceful poverty ; which she 
often spoke of as a sufficient recompense for any 
labor she might be engaged in. 

Before leaving home to attend the Yearly 
Meeting in Dublin this year, my dear mother 
obtained the concurrence of her friends for some 
religious service to which she apprehended her- 
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self called in the province of Leinster ; and while 
in the Metropolis she wrote as follows. 

“Sadness and silent mourning have been 
mostly my lot, and the labor assigned is of a 
close and arduous kind. According to my feel- 
ings things are sorrowfully low, and in the vari- 
ous sittings life has been sensibly oppressed ; 
yet a sense of continued mercy has sustained, 
and in knowing that we, as a people, still have a 
gracious aud long-suffering Father to do with, 
faith in His love is renewed, and the hope of a 
revival amongst us at times consoles. 

On leaving Dublin the 10th of 5th mo. she 
was accompanied by Susanna Hill, a dear friend 
and fellow minister who felt inclined to join her, 
and proved not only a kind and affectionate 
helper, but a valuable associate in the labor that 
succeeded ; respecting which the following ac- 
count is taken from my dear mother’s letters. 

“The Monthly Meeting at Carlow on sixth 
day was tolerably attended by such a3 have not 
given up the practice, and was a suffering time. 
S. Hill exercised her acceptable gift in a short 
testimony, and the first sitting closed with sup- 
plieation. Iwas soon attracted to the men’s 
meeting, and there as well as among my sisters 
was relieved by communicating what impressed 
me, notwithstanding life was Jow. Friends in 
these parts who are concerned for the cause of 
truth, and take any share in maintaining the dis- 
cipline, are greatly to be felt for. 

“‘ There are very few of our name at Athy, but 
several solid persons attended the usual week day 
meeting, which was a solemn season ; yet my 
mind was not relieved without having one of a 
more public kind appointed for the next morn- 
ing. This may be acknowledged as a very fa- 
vored time. <A large number of serious persons 
were present from among the Methodists, and 
Evangelical Society ; one of their preachers, and 
a clergyman with his wife, &c. 1 trust the pre- 
cious cause was not injured, while ability was 
renewedly given to proclaim the doctrines of the 
unchangeable gospel, and my mind felt so re- 
lieved that I could have left the place; but we 
had reason to be satisfied with that evening’s de- 
tention. The preacher of the Evangelical Soci- 
ety, already mentioned, came to our lodgings, 
with whom I was very unexpectedly led to enter 
upon some points of doctrine held by that sect. 
1 do not remember when a conversation of such 
sort left me more satisfied, or ia the retrospect 
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afforded greater confirmation to the belief, that 
however the Christian world is separated into 
various forms, there is, when impartially en- 
quired into, less rea/ difference than we are aware 
of. This man seems on ground becoming a pro- 
fessor of the one faith, and breathing a spirit 
which would not exclude any, but longs for all 
to be gathered to the teachings of the true 
Shepherd. Iwas uncommonly thoughtful about 
him next morning, and felt desirous for another 
interview, but supposed he had gone off early; 
on coming down I found he had so designed, but 
inclining to call in at T. Chandlee’s missed the 
boat. We breakfasted together, and a season to 
be thankfully commemorated succeeded, under 
which covering we took leave of one who had been 
made dear to our best feelings; he saying that 
he was ‘ thankful to that adorable Providence 
which had cast his lot there that weck, and 
brought us to be acquainted.’ 

“We reached Roscrea seventh day afternoon ; 
the meeting on first day morning was a trying 
one ; the world is a cloud to our assemblies, and 
the concerns of it a bar to the growth of vital re- 
ligion. A public meeting in the evening was 
largely attended, but the people being evidently 
under the feeling of expectation, and not gath- 
ered in mind, caused the labor to be propor- 
tionably arduous. At length, however, a pre- 
cious covering was spread, and the meeting closed 
under a thankful sense of divine goodness. 

In the second montk, 1805, she obtained lib- 
erty from the Monthly Meeting for the perform- 
ance of some religious service within the limits 
of her own Quarterly Meeting, and at Ross, in 
the county of Wexford ; respecting which the 
following particulars are extracted from her let- 
ters and memoranda. 


* Youghall, 2nd mo. 9th, 1805. 


‘The meeting here on fourth day was a sol- 
emn, relieving season, rather unusually so. Seve- 
ral not in profession with us were there, and I 
ventured to appoint a public meeting for next 
day, which was a very favored time ; those pre- 
sent behaved solidly, and were of a description 
towards whom much liberty was felt in preach- 
ing the gospel, and for whom I trust prayer was 
acceptably made. I was more than satisfied, as 
I have had cause to be, through gracious un- 
merited regard, at different seasons since coming 
here. A solid young man who has attended 
meetings for a year past, was with us last even- 
ing, to my comfort, and I hope his also.” 

“ Returned to Waterford on the 16th, and 
next day sat a low suffering meeting again with 
Friends there. Oh! the want of that spiritual 
exercise which would bring down the blessing, 
not only upon the head of Aaron, but every class 
of the people. In the afternoon meeting, the 
remembrance of Elijah’s sufferings was awful, yet 
encouraging to the partakers of his spirit; and 


liberty was felt in saluting this description of the 
people, under a view of what the ministry, the 
state of eldership, yea of all called to active ser- 
vice in the church should, and might be. Close 
doctrine also flowed to the worldly-minded, the 
supine and unwatchful in spirit ; but with how 
little hope does the poor servant sometimes labor, 
having as it were to plough up as he goes over 
the ground, instead of finding it in a softened, 
prepared state. Faith was however renewed, 
and the reaching forth of a love precious to feel, 
led to the appointment of a public meeting for 
the following evening. This was largely attended 
by persons of various professions, and ability 
mercifully extended to proclaim the doctrine of 
free and universal redemption through Christ 
Jesus. Somewhat of a different spirit was to be 
felt, even a degree of that which leads to a judg- 
ing and reasoning down the simplicity of the 
pure unchangeable gospel. But while the mys- 
teries of the everlasting kingdom are hidden from 
the wise and prudent, they are still revealed 
unto babes, the humble and the contrite ; a pre- 
cious remnant of whom could be saluted in the 
prevalence of love and life, and at the conclusion 
praise waited in Zion and thanksgiving was 
poured forth in the congregation. May the ves- 
sel (altogether unworthy such refreshing influ- 
ence) be preserved by Him who can only keep 
it in sanctification and fitness to receive renewed 
fillings, or bear resignedly the emptyings which 
infinite wisdom may appoint, that the Lord may 
be all in all for evermore. Amen and Amen! 

“Third month, 21st. Left Waterford for 
Pilltown, where a meeting was held at twelve 
o'clock. It was attended by a considerable num- 
ber of serious Protestants, and a few Roman 
Catholics, and proved a time of remarkable so- 
lemnity. The people appeared to be measurably 
acquainted with the nature of spiritual worship, 
so that way readily opened for the gospel mes- 
sage, which through the renewings of holy help 
was proclaimed to some happily alive to its power. 

“‘ The succeeding day there was a meeting in 
the village of Portlaw, with a large company of 
very quiet orderly people; many having left 
their ploughs and other employments to come at 
the invitation of Friends. This season was also 
memorably owned by the spreading of the holy 
wing, and my spirit, with that of others present, 
bowed in thankfulness to the Author of all good. 
A clergyman who was at the meeting came af- 
terwards to see us, and expressed satisfaction at 
having been there ; making observations which 
affected me greatly, as evidencing an increase of 
that glorious light which is opening the spiritu- 
ality of religion, where education and long habit 
had strengthened prejudice against it. 

“ T returned home next day, the 23rd of 3rd 
month, and was favored to find all well, which I 
had been helped to leave under the great Shep- 
herd’s care, to whom be the praise of His own 
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works, and conducting, preserving goodness, now 
and for ever !” 

Soon after her return home my dear mother 
became indisposed with an affection of the lungs, 
and was wholly confined for several months, du- 
ring which time she was brought very low both 
in body and mind; several afflicting circum- 
stances in her family, and the circle of herfriends, 
combining to mark the remainder of this year, 
and nearly the whole of the following, as a period 
of peculiar trial. For many months her own | 
habitation presented a scene of sickness and sor- 
row, she and her daughter Hannah being ill at 
the same time, and confined in separate cham- 
bers, unable to see each other, and for a while 
with but little prospect of either being restored. 

In the 6th mo. 1806, a bitter cup was admin- 
istered in the decease of my dear brother Robert, 
who had resided for some time at a distance from 
his near connexions ; and being removed after 
only a few hours illness, the stroke was indeed 
heavy, and as such keenly felt. 

He was the last of five sons whom she had 
taken the charge of on her marriage, and being 
the jist who addressed her by the endearing ap- 
pellation of mother, and very affectionate in his 
behaviour, he had always been peculiarly near to 
her; though her love and tender care were uni- 
formly manifested towards each of them; while, 
on their part, an attentive and respectful demeanor 
has frequently induced her to observe, with 
grateful emotion, that she never desired more 
affectionate or dutiful conduct from her own 
children, than what she received from some of 


her adopted sons. | 


When she had herself become a parent, she 
was so circumspect in preventing any discernible | 
difference, that it was not until after the death 
of several of the former family, the younger part 
had any idea that such a distinction existed. 
She found one of her husband’s sons far gone in 
a consumption, who died the year after her mar- 
riage at about the age of thirteen years; and 
another sweet youth was taken off before he at- 
tained that of twenty. ‘The eldest, a valuable 
religious character, married agreeably, and seemed 
likely to possess length of days, but being attacked 
with rheumatic fever, his constitution rapidly 
sunk, and exactly fourteen weeks from the day 
of his marriage his remains were consigned to 
the grave. ‘These three she had the satisfaction 
of attending to the last, as they all died under 
the parental roof, and bore ample testimony to 
the tenderness and unremitting care of their 
anxious mother. 

Nor was this less the case with one who lived 
many years longer, and experienced her kind and 
efficient help under a suffering and tedious ill- 
ness, which at length terminated in his death in 
the year 1801, at Clifton. When informed that 
his little children were taken charge of, in order 
to set his wife at liberty to visit and stay with 


him, he spoke of this Jas¢ act of his dear moth- 
er’s as crowning her invariable kindness, and 
calling forth from him lively feelings of grati- 
tude. 

(To be continued.) 





THE HUMBLE HOME. 
Are you not surprised to find how independent 


'of money peace of conscience is, and how much 


happiness can be condensed into the humblest 
home? A cottage will not hold the bulky furni- 
ture and sumptuous accommodation of a mansion, 
but if God be there, a cottage will hold as much 
happiness as might stock a palace.—C. Hamil- 
ton. 


Communicated for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Died, at his residence in Westminster Town- 
ship, Bucks County, Pa., on Fourth day evening, 
10th mo. 21st, 1857, Isaac Parry, in the 84th 
year of his age. 

When one standing in the community as Isaac 
Parry has stood, is called from works to rewards, 
it is expedient that some brief sketch of some of 
the prominent points that have marked his life 
should be made public; not to exalt or honor 
any attainment of the natural man, but rather 
to hold up asan example one whose life has 
been subject to the cross of Christ, so that he 
could adopt the language of the Apostle, that 
“by the grace of God, 1 am what I am,” and 
thereby promote the honor of truth, having but 
the one object in view, to encourage those that 
were following after, to place their whole re- 
liance upon that Power which had protected and 
borne along in safety those who had gone be- 
fore them. 

Isaac Parry was born in the same habitation 
in which he died, having been a member of 
Horsham Monthly Meeting all his life. He 
was very early brought into extensive service, 
therein discharging all the various duties in the 
Church generally devolving upon a well quali- 
fied member. Larly in life he was appointed 
to the station of an Elder, probably before he 
reached his 30th year. About the same time 
he was made a member of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings; the former station he continued in until 
death; the latter he was released from at his 
ardent request, about eighteen months previous 
to that period. He discharged the duties as- 
signed to him with a wisdom and propriety that 
gained him the confidence of his brethren, so 
that his judgment was sought in matters of 
much importance. And, to use a common ex- 
pression, he could have exercised great influence 
amongst his brethren. But he has been fre- 
quently heard to say, that no Friend ought to 
have an influence of himself, but all ought to 
endeavor to weigh what was under consideration, 
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and thus obtain the mind of truth therein, let- 
ting the man be of no reputation. 

Some of the correspondence he has left, shows 
the deep concern he felt in the cause of temper- 
ance. It is believed that when he first felt the 
weight of the subject, spirituous liquors were 
universally used in the harvest field, and very 
generally as a common drink on other occasions. 
He, with a few others, felt the necessity laid 
upon them to bear a testimony against the per- 
nicious practice; and although it was generally | 
believed that those who refused to give it in the 
field, would be unable to get help sufficient to 
collect their crops; they united in the sentiment 
that they would prefer te let their crops perish | 
in the field rather than violate their testimony ; | 
but as they patiently and faithfully labored in 
the concern, it spread and became general with 
the Society, and they were always successful in | 
getting sufficient help. Thus originated in the 
Monthly Meeting of Horsham the testimony 
against the unnecessary use of ardent spirits. | 

As an Elder, he was eminently gifted to ad- | 
minister counsel or reproof to ministers without 
giving offence, and by his kind and affectionate 
manner to encourage them in a faithful discharge 
of duty, as many yet living cau bear testimony. 
He was very useful in his neighborhood in settling 
differences ; his advice being much sought after | 
by those thus involved. On some occasions | 
both parties would appeal to him, neither know- 
ing that the other consulted him, and by his 
friendly and consoling advice peace would very 
generally be restored, no doubt, in many cases 
preventing law-suits, that would have been dis- 
astrous in their consequences. In him the 
widow also found a true friend; to those that 
were left in tried situations, he was ever ready 
to render such assistance as lay in his power. 

In early life he felt a lively interest in the 
political concerns of the country, and was fre- 
quently engaged in court and county business; 
but being convinced that it had a svattering ef- 
fect, and tended to disqualify him for fulfilling 
the most important object of life,—a preparation 
to receive a crown of righteousness in the world 
to come, which it was not to be doubted, was 
his chief concern—he therefore 
from a participation in all concerns of the kind, 





\son, who at the time were indisposed. 


withdrew | 


life ; and when there, his solid deportment will 
long be remembered with tender emotions by 
those that met with him. 

The last year of his life was marked by a 
patient, serene spirit ; being redeemed from the 
strife and confusion that abound in the world, 
he appeared to be quietly waiting for the last 
solemn change; and when it came, it was in 
the way that he had frequently spoken of as 
being a great favor, to be removed out of time 
suddenly without a lingering illness. He en- 
joyed good health and the possession of his 
mental faculties to the close, but it was observed 
that he was for some days previous to his death 
more inclined to conversation than usual, and 


| there was no evidence of indisposition that could 
, be observed by his family ; though, on the even- 
ing of his death, he said he felt as if he had 


taken cold, but made no other complaint, but 
manifested a great concern for the family of his 
He 
went to bed about nine o’clock, after which, 
upon being enquired of as to how he felt, he an- 
swered, I am very comfortable. His affection- 


ate wife, the companion that had shared with 
him the joys as well as the vicissitudes of 


life for many years, and to whom he had been a 
true helpmate, was not at his side to sympathize 
with him in the parting scene, but was on a 
visit to her daughter in the neighborhood. About 


half an hour after retiring, he called and said, 


“T am dying”. His son going to his room, 
found him standing up and partially dressed, 
upon seeing him, he repeated the same words, 


/“T am dying;” “I want to go down stairs to get 
_in the open air.” 


A reply being made, that it 
was not believed that he could walk under the 
great oppression he was then suffering, he quiet- 

‘ly remarked, “I think I could,” but did not 

attempt it. After standing a few minutes on 

_ the floor in a state of suffocation, and not being 
able to get any relief, he quietly sat upon the 
side of the bed, and it was evident that death | 
had laid his hand upon him. He appeared to 
breathe easier, and seemed as though he was 

| falling into a sleep, not making the least move- 
ment; but, upon observing his countenance, it 

| was seen that consciousness had fled, and he was 
then laid down, and a sweet smile lit up the 





not for many years even exercising the right of whole countenance. It seemed almost impossible 
suffrage, though strongly urged thereto by poli- | to realize that death was there ; but, short as the 
ticians. | time was, it had finished its work, and he has 

He was gifted with an uncommonly retentive | gone, we trust, to wear that crown that Christ 


memory, and being very intimate, and frequently has prepared for all those that love his appear- 
in company with a number of worthies that ing, 


have passed away with a former generation, he | 
had stored his mind with a large number of | 


very interesting anecdotes ecnnected with their! A DAILY conversation in heaven is the surest 


lives, which he would frequently relate to the | forerunner of a constant abode there. The Spirit 
instruction and delight of his family and friends. | of God, by enabling us hereunto, first brings 

From early life he was a diligent attender of | heaven into the soul, and then conducts the soul 
all our meetings, and continued so to the close of | to heaven. 
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MEMOIR OF JAMES COCKBURN. 
(Continued from page 613.) 

In my sixteenth year, | was put apprentice to 
Alexander Law, of Kennoway, in the linen manu- 
factory. He was a member of our meeting, and 
maintained the same observances and example 
as my parents; and with him I served my time 
of three years to mutual satisfaction : after which 
I worked journeywork for some time. 

As the powers of my mind advanced towards 
maturity, the enemy increased in strength, and 
led me deeper and deeper into Mystery Babylon : 
but as yet [ dared not wander from the inclosure 
in which I was tutored. 

A disposition to read was natural to me, but 
my reading had been hitherto confined to the 
Scriptures and a few sermons. Books of what 
is called polite literature never fell within my 
observation. Gesner’s Death of Abel, and Her- 
vey’s Meditations, were the first productions that 
gave a direction to the exercise of those powers 


with which nature had endued my mind. In | 


reading these works, I felt the movings of lively 
sensibility, and the glowings of a kindred affee- 
tion, which animated me to become conversant 
in similar composition, although unacquainted 
with any of its rules, and hardly capable of 
writing intelligibly. The working of imagination 
which so early manifested itself in my mind, was 
now become subservient to the enthusiasm of 
poetic imagery, which seemed to have gained 
complete ascendency over the feelings of my 
heart. 

In my twentieth year, I returned to my 


parents, who aided and took an interest in the | 


business, and furnished a shop for six looms on 
their premises. I'his was a respectable begin- 
ning fora young man in that country; but my 
feelings soon became at variance with my situa- 
tion in business. ‘The expanding faculties of 
my mind, constantly pressed upon my attention 
the adoption and exercise of such means as were 
calculated to familiarize my mind with letters, 


and aid my progress in literary acquirements. | 


With the view of obtaining a more perfect know- 
ledge of grammar, I read in an evening school 
the Latin rudiments ; but never made much pro- 
gress in acquiring that language. [ was already 
on the stage of active life, and had not patience 


to wait for the attainment of knowledge by pass- | 


ing through the rudimental forms. Instead of 
persevering through the elements of science, I 
became absorbed in the sensibility of my solitary 
musings, and felt a devotion as ardent as it was 
sinccre, in the lone solitude of my native groves. 
I deemed it the inspirations of nature acting on 
the powers of rising genius, or rather, the efful- 
gence beaming from the fountain of truth, en- 
circling and expanding the general powers of my 
mind. To this source L owe whateyer of intelli- 
gence, rectitude and virtue, has marked my pro- 
gress through life. This in every situation has 


been my chief enjoyment ;—my happiness in 
prosperity ; my solace in adversity, and I hope 
may be my crown in the end. 

About this time the British government pro- 
claimed war. against revolutionary France, pro- 
ducing considerable excitement in the public 
mind. I subscribed for the Edinburgh news- 
papers, and was soon launched on the sea of 
polities, although snugly located by my parental 
} hearth. My attention was turned from the soft- 
| ening effusions of a pastoral life, to moral and 
political investigations, as connected with the 
essential rights of individuals, communities and 
nations. Ina short time I became a confirmed 
republican, and of course an admirer of Ameri- 
ean public institutions. These investigations, 
stimulated by political impulse, greatly shook 
my educational structure of theology, and eventu- 
ally laid it in ruins. To clear the rubbish has 
| been a task through life, perhaps not yet fully 
laccomplished. Such is the power of early im- 
pressions, that it is diffeult wholly to eradicate 
them. 

Being on a visit to Glasgow in the year 1796, 
I had an opportunity of attending a religious 
meeting appointed by a mission of Quakers from 
‘America. Their appearance and demeanor en- 
tirely coincided with my own ideas of innocence, 
‘simplicity and picty—a favorable predilection for 
ithe Society was formed in my mind, which in- 
| duced further inquiry into their principles and 
| practices. For this purpose [ obtained from one 
of the Edinburgh Friends, a copy of Buarclay’s 
Apology ; which claiming my very deliberate at- 
tention, fully satisfied my understanding respect- 
ling those principles which govern the practice 
| of the consistent members of the Society. Living 
remote from the locations of the Society of 
| Friends, [ had little opportunity of cultivating 
an acquaintance with its members. I never, 
| however, lost sight of their fundamental princi- 
' ple; or rather, it had always been present In my 
mind from my infantile years, through all my 
solitary musings, during the progress of my 
youth. It was this that tendered my heart,— 
that restrained me from levity aud pernicious 
conversation, and disposed me to meditation, re- 
flection and pious feelings ; producing also humane, 
benevolent and kind actions. 

But at this period my ardor for political reform 
absorbed every other mental pursuit, except the 
emotions of that tender passion stimulated by 
female attractions. My provincial location pre- 
vented me from taking an active part with those 
denominated “ the friends of the people ;’—but 
my impressions and principles on political affairs 
became settled and fixed, and, at least negatively, 
influenced my practice. I declined the usual 
obeisance to the surrounding gentry, so called, 
and other dignitaries, whether in church or state. 
[ stood aloof from all military associations, at 
| that time prevailing in every district, under the 
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appellation of volunteers ;—of course, I became 
marked as one unfavorable to the established 
order of things. My retired habits and inoffen- 
sive life, however, probably screened me from 
direct trouble from those who were opposed to me. 

A few years passed away in this manner, with 
various success in business. Sometimes there 
was an extra demand for linen, followed by great 
stagnation and loss to all concerned in its manu- 
facture. The perplexities of business, and the 
anxieties connected with the unwise indulgence 
of tender affection, contributed greatly to imbitter 
my youthful days, and laid the foundation of a 
morbid feeling which has required all my reason 
and fortitude to regulate in after life. Among 
my female acquaintances, my affections settled on 
Isabella Primrose ; who had partly received her 
education among the Friends in Edinburgh, and 
was come to reside with her mother in our dis- 
trict of country. After an acquaintance of three 
years, I married her in the spring of the year 
1800, before a Presbyterian minister, according 
to the form of his church. My wife was young 
and beautiful, and sedate as beautiful. She had 
caught the living manners of the female Quakers 
as they rose. Her amiable disposition and en- 
gaging manners strengthened my predilection 


: 


for the Society of Friends ; of the correctness of | 


whose principles my judgment had aiready been | 


convinced. 

Although my parents had settled me on their 
own premises, in a dwelling near the shop, I did 
not feel satisfied or content. The disturbed 
state of the country, the fluctuations of trade and 
business, and the apparent progress of a revolu- 
tion in the government ;—all tended to unsettle 
my mind, aud dispose me to look towards North 
Aimerica as a place of desirable retreat, where I 
might enjoy my political and religious princi- 
ples, and obtain the means of an independent 
living, by cultivating a few acres of land. With 
this view, my parents finally agreed to my de- 
parture for America in the spring of 1801, con- 
cluding, if the country and climate answered 
their expectation, they would sell their property 
and remove after me, in company with my wife 
whom I left with them. My immediate depar- 
ture was considerably prompted by a brother-in- 
law having already engaged a passage from 
Greenock to Philadelphia, for himself and family, 
to which I might readily be attached. This 
crisis was productive of a severe struggle in my 
mind, as well as great mental suffering. 

(To be continued.) 





FILIAL SPIRITr. 

The judicious Hooker, used to say—“ If 1 
had no other reason and motive for being re- 
ligious, [ would earnestly strive to be so, for 
the sake of my mother, that I might requite ber 
care for me, and cause her widow's heart to sing 


for joy.’ 








For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
- LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAY.” 


The world is burdened with weariness, and 
sorrow, and anguish, and sin; the fairest flowers 
are fading; shadows darken our sunniest paths, 
and sometimes the darkness deepens until the 
future becomes a solid wall of rayless night. 


‘* There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there; 

There is no household, howsoe’er defended, 
But hath one vacant chair. 

The air is filled with farewells for the dying, 
And moanings for the dead ;”” : 


Aud oftentimes the living cause us deeper wo 
than the dear ones whe have passed into that 
great future which, to our unspiritualized vision, 
seems a land of shadows ; but worse than ail, 
harder than all to bear, is the suffering we bring 
upon ourselyes; the anguish of our ‘struggling 
souls. 

There come times to us all when we feel that 
life is a weary burden; when toil and care press 
heavily upon us, and we so long for rest; but 
let us remember Jesus has been before us in all 
our thorny ways; that his sandalled feet have 
trodden on the rock fragments which pave the 
paths through this world; that temptations 
pointed him, as they do us, to the flowery fields 
of unhallowed indulgence; that he knew and felt 
the weakness attendant on humanity, and that 


the harness which protected him was taken from 


the great armory of God, to which we also have 
access. 

Life to the littie band of believers lost its 
charm when Jesus died; they had loved him, 
aud trusted in his mighty power that he would 
restore the kingdom of Judea; they had lived 
in his life, and had yielded themselves to the 
irresistible fascination of his presence; they 
were absorbed in him. 

But he was dead! He would no more chain 
the multitude with his eloquence, or awe them 
with his majesty; the sick must suffer and die, 
the dead must sleep on still. Little children 
would no more gather about him, hiding their 
young faces among the folds of his seamless 
robe, or playing with the golden waves of his 
long hair; his hand would never more rest in 
blessing on their fair heads, or his low voice 
thrill to their finger tips as he talked to them of 
love, of gooduess, and heaven. 

Ile would never more rest himself under the 
olive tree at evening, when the pale moonlight 
fell over the mountain, flashing in and out 
among the leaves till the weary wanderer’s form 

was flecked with glory ; that clarion voice would 
never more ring through the arches of the tem- 
ple, bearing its message of terror: ‘ Wo to you 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ;” that kingly 
form need never again to bow with the mighty 


anguish of a suffering God, or the pale lips 
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murmur meekly, va nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt!” 

Who now should gather them to be a con- 
quering people, and rule them with the pomp 
and splendor their imagination had so often 
pictured? How bitter must have been their 
disappointment, for their faith saw not beyond 
the tomb ; they could not comprehend a spiritual 
kingdom. 

Truly, s said Jesus, “Tt is expedient for you 
that I go away,’ and in the mountains of 
Galilee the voice whose memory they still wor- 
shipped again saluted them: “ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth.” Then 
truly he is king! They had got been deceived ; 
and he who showed himself superior to men by 
submission, had indeed a kingdom, a throne 
on the right hand of God! But came there no 
murmur that they must tread the path of life 
alone, exposed to all the temptations and _sor- 
rows which make it a weary wilderness? That 
clear, spiritual eye saw at one glance the far 
sketch of the future, and the calm music of his 
voice warbled over the dark waters of life : “ Lo, 
I am with you alway, even to the end of the 
world.” A. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


The Ilistory of Moses. 
[Concluded from page 615 


To enumerate or to tell you of the many “ stat- 
utes and judgments,” the meat offerings, drink 
offerings, burnt offerings, and sacrifices which 
were observed and thought necessary for the gov- 
ernment and purification of the Israelites, would 
be entering more minutely into their history 
than we have time or space for. 

For the same reason we may pass over the nu- 
merous wars in which they were engaged with 
the old inhabitants of the land through which 
they passed ; all of which may not only be inter- 
esting but instructive at some future period when 
you may be able to see how admirably this wil- 
derness journey portrays the experience of the 
Christian mind in its pilgrimage from the house 
of bondage or the dominion of self-will, to the 
land of Canaan flowing with milk and honey, or 
to that state of entire resignation to the divine 
will, wherein peace flows as a river, and right- 
eousness as the waves of the sea. Because they 
were “ a stiff necked and rebellious’ people, their 
sufferings and difficulties were greatly increased, 
and for this reason most of those who were 
brought out of Egypt did not reach the land 
promised to their father Abraham, the faithful, 
but died in the wilderness. Their children who 
were not accountable for the sins of their parents, 
with Caleb and Joshua, who walked in the path 
of obedience, entered it and shared the divine 
blessing. Even Moses, who had been so greatly 


SS | 


SS 


favewed, it is said, saw it only from the Mount 
of Abarim, because at the waters of Meribah he 
had not adhered strictly to the commandment 
whick he had received, and smote the rock in- 
stead of speaking in the name of the Lord. 
Moses being aware that the time was drawing 
near whea he would be “ gathered as Aaron had 
been gathered,” said, Let the Lord, the God of 
the spirits of all flesh, set a man over the congre- 
gation who may go out and in before them, ‘and 
lead them out and bring them in, that they may 
not be as sheep without a shepherd. “ And the 
Lord said, take thee Joshua, the son of Nun, in 
whom is the spirit, and lay thine hand upon him, 
and give him charge before Eleazar, the priest, 
and before all the congregation.”” And Moses did 
as he was bidden. Jt was now about forty years 
since they left Egypt, and in the presence of “ all 
Isracl’’ Moses briefly rehearsed what had befallen 
them during that period. He reminded them of 
the many mercies which had been shewn them, 
and brought into view what they would have to 
suffer because of their disobedience. He told 
them he had besought the Lord after this man- 
ner, “ O Lord God, thou hast begun to show th 
servant thy greatness and thy mighty hand ; for 
what God is there in heaven or in earth that can 
do according to thy works, and according to thy 
might? I pray thee, let me go over and see the 
good land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly 
mountain, and Lebanon ; and He said unto me, 
get thou up into the top of Pisgah, and lift up 
thine eyes westward, and northward, and south- 
ward, and eastward, and behold it with thine 
eyes, for thou shalt not go over this Jordan ; but 
chi irge Joshua, and encourage and strengthen 
him, for he shall go over before this people, and 
he shall cause them to inherit the land which 
thou shalt see.’”? Muses also exhorted them to 
take heed and keep the soul with all diligence, 
and beware that they forgot not the Almighty 
hand which had led them through that great and 
terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery serpents 
and scorpions and drought, which had brought 
water out of the flinty rock, and fed them with 
manna that their fathers knew not, that they 
might be humbled and proved and receive good 
at their latterend ; and addressing the whole na- 
tion as one man he said, ‘‘ When ye go over Jor- 
dan and dwell in the land which the Lord giveth 
you to inherit, observe and hear all these words 
which I command thee, that it may go well with 
thee and with thy children after thee forever, 
when thou dost that which is good and right in 
the sight of the Lord thy God. The command- 
ment which I command thee this day is not hid- 
den from thee, neither is it far off. It is not in 
heaven, that thou shouldst say, who shall go up 
for us to bring it unto us that we may hear it 
and do it; neither is it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldst say, who shall go over the sea ‘for us and 
bring it unto us that we may hear it and do it; 
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but the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth and in thy heart that thou m: ryest do it. 


Observe, dear children, that Moses directed them | 


to the word within them, just as you are often 
recommended in this d: ay, to take heed to the 


spirit of Truth, which is the word “ very nigh 


unto us,” in the heart and in the mouth, that 
would preserve from evil if we would attend to 
its teachings ; for when we do wrong, we feel its 
reproofs like a warning voice ; and when we do 
“‘ good and right,” we are peaceful and happy. 
Moses further said, “I am an hundred and 
twenty years old this day; I can no more go out 
and come in; also the Lord hath said unto me, 
thou shalt not ¢o over this Jordan.’’ And Moses 
called unto Joshua and 
good courage, for thou must go with this people 
unto the land promised to their fathers, and the 
Lord goes before thee ; He will be with thee. He 
will not fail thee, neither forsake thee ; fear not, 
neither be dismayed.”” And foresceing the evil 
which they would commit after they became rich 
and full and “ waxen fat,” he told them how 
they would turn aside from the way which he 
had commanded, and “ go after the gods of the 
strangers ;”’ he therefore directed the Levites, 
who bore the ark of the covenant of the Lord, to 
take the book containing the law, and put it in- 
side the ark, that it might be there as a witness 
against them. Ile wrote a song the same day, 
and taught it to the children of Israel. It com- 
nences with this beautiful language, setting forth 
the mercies of Him against whom they had re- 
belled. ‘ Give ear, UO ye heavens, and I will 
speak; and hear, O earth, the words of my 
mouth. My doctrine shall drop as the rain ,»my 
speech shall distil as the dew, as the small rain 
upon the tender herb, and as the showers upon 
the tender grass; because I will publish the 
name of the Lord, aseribe ye greatness unto our 
God. He is the Rock, his work is perfect ; for 
all his ways are judgment, a God of Truth with- 
out iniquity, just and right is he. They have 
corrupted themselves, their spot is not the spot 
of his children, they are a perverse and crooked 
generation. Do ye thus requite the Loid, O 
foolish people and unwise? is it not He, thy 
father, that hath bought thee ? hath He not made 
thee, and established thee?” &e. We have not 
room here to insert the whole of it, but will refer 
you to the thirty second chapter of Deuteronomy, 
Where you can read it for yourselves. And in 
the next chapter, the thirty third, you will find 
“ the blessing wherewith Moses the man of God 
blessed the children of israel before his death.” 
Ending with “The eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms. He 
shall thrust out the enemy from before thee and 
shall destroy them. Israel then shall dwell in 
safety alone, the fountain of Jacob shall be upon 
a land of corn and wine, also His heavens shall 


drop down dew. Happy art thou, O Israel ; who 


said, be strong and of 


| is like unto thee, O people saved by the Lord, 
| the shield of thy help, and who is the sword of 
| thy excellency ! and thine enemies shall be found 
liars unto thee; and thou shalt tread upon their 
high places.” 

Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto 
the mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that 
is over against Jericho. He saw all parts of the 
land promised to the seed of Abraham, and then 
this servant of the Lord died and was buried in 

}a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth- 
peor; but no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day. Although Moses was one hun- 
dred and twenty years old, his eye was not dim, 
nor his natural force abate d ; and it is recorded 
that ** there arose not a prophet sinee in Israel 
like unto Moses, whom the Lord Anew face to face 
in all the signs and wonders which he was sent 
to do in Egypt to Pharach, and to all his ser- 
vants, and to all his land, and in all that mighty 
hand, and in all the great terror, which Moses 
showed in the sight of of all Israel.” a. 
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Diep, On First day the 6th inst.. Mark Baner, 
aged nearly eighty-one years ; a member of Green street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. His close was mark- 
ed with the peaceful assuranee that his work was 
finished. Upon being asked if there was anything in 
his way, he replied, ** Oh! no, I see, as it were, the 
Lord upon his high and holy throne, and angels waiting 
to receive me.” 

——, On First day the 6th inst., Wittiam Wayne, 
aged 72 years, a member of the Monthly Meeting ot 
Friends, of Philadelphia, held on Race st. 

,» On the evening of the Sth inst., Wittiam 
Marniorr, inthe 56th year of his age. 


——,In Mill Creek, New Castle Co., Delaware, 


on the 2ist of 11th month, 1857, Resecca, wife of 
Samuel Loyd, in the 53rd year of her age. 





Heard ye not the joyful language, 
As ye stood around that bier? 
**Come ye blessed of my Father 


Come and be partakers here.”’ E. 


, Suddenly after a short illness, on 6th day 
morning the 27th ult., Exiza W. Coox,-wife of Mar- 
cellus 8. Cook, and daughter of Thomas Branson, aged 
3L years ;.a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Indiane. 

In the death of this lovely and promising young 
woman, society has sustained a great loss. She had 
long felt a presentment that her time on earth would 
be short, and was daily concerned to live in a state of 
acceptance with her heavenly Father. The example 
of her consistency and faithfulness in the attendance 
of our religious meetings will long live in the memory 
of her friends, and the patience and meekness of her 
spirit were touching in the extreme to those who visited 
her during her last illness, which was such as would 
awaken the deepest sympathy, as she left two infants 
only a few weeks old. The propriety with which she 


discharged the various duties of a prudent wife and 
tender mother renders her loss an irreparable one to 
her own family, but they have the consolation and 











assurance that through suffering and trial her spirit 
was purified and prepared to ascend unto God who 
gave it. C.S8 


* De 
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HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE.”’ 


This is the title of a work just issued from the 


the shelves of Friends’ Library. It is from the 
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pen of Kdward L. Youmans, who is favorably | 


known as an author by his Chemical Charts and 
School Books. This interesting man is a native 
of New York State. Some years since he became 
quite blind, in consequence of an attack of ill- 
ness, and sought in the absence of the stimulus 
afforded by the sense of sight, to fill his mind 
with objects of contemplation, by the study of 
the Physical Sciences. With the aid of an at- 
tached sister as a reader, he mastered most of 
the works on Physics and Chemistry, and as his 
eye-sight was gradually restored under the treat- 
ment of a skilful sureeon, he became qualified 
to disseminate the knowledge he had gained, as 
a lecturer and writer. In his first efforts at writ- 
ing, he was obliged to employ a working-machine, 
in consequence of his defective vision, but has 
since greatly improved in eye-sight and in 
facility in writing. 

From an acquaintance with this talented man, 
and with his wide-spread reputation, the writer 
of this notice had formed a high estimate of his 
capacity for popularizing knowledge, and was 
prepared to find in the “ Hand-Book of House- 
hold Science” a valuable accession to our popu- 
lar literature. In this he is not disappointed ; 
the style of the book is easy and flowing, and is 
most attractive to persons unaccustomed to con- 
centrate their minds on systematic disquisitions, 
and yet it is comprehensive in the principles 
announced, and reasonably accurate in its state- 
ments of facts. Reeent discoveries, and, in 
some instances, the results of investigations 
which are not yet found in the ordinary works 
of reference, are here inserted, and aid in giving 
a character of freshness to the work which 
must add much to its usefulness and popularity. 

From the first chapter on heat, the following 
extracts are taken, as illustrating the manner in 
which the subject is treated :— 

“ Temperature and Character. 


The effeet of cold is to benumb the body and 
blunt the sensibility; while warmth opens the 
avenues of sensation, and increases the suscep- 
tibility to external impressions. Thus, the in- 
tensity with which the outward world acts upon 
the inward through the censory channels, is 
regulated by temperature. In cold countries the 
passions are torpid and sluggish, and man is 
plodding, austere, stolid and unfeeling. With 
the barrenness of the earth, there is sterility of 
thought, poverty of invention, and coldness of 
fancy. On the other hand, the inhabitants of 
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torrid regions possess feverish sensibilities. They 
are indolent and effeminate, yet capable of 
furious action; capricious in taste, often inge- 
nious in device, they are extravagant and wild 
in imagination, delighting in the gorgeous, the 
dazzling, and the marvellous. In the medium 


; ; | heat of temperate climates, these marked excesses 
press of Appleton, of New York, and already on | 


of character disappear; there is moderation 
without stupidity, and active enterprise without 
fierce impetuosity. Society has more freedom 
and justice, and the individual more constancy 
and principle ; with loftiness of thought, there is 
also chastening of the imagination. By compar- 
ing the effects of the climate in torrid, temperate 
and frigid zones, we observe the determining in- 
fluence of external conditions, not only upon the 
physical nature of man, but over the mind itself. 

“We may appeal to individual experience for 
the enervating effects of hot climates, or to the 
common understanding of men as to the great 
control which atmospheric changes exercise, not 
only over the intellectual powers, but on our 
bodily well-being. It is within a narrow range 
of climate that great men have been born. In 
the earth’s southern hemisphere, as yet, not one 
has appeared; and in the northern, they come 
only within certain parallels of latitude. [ am 
not speaking of that class of men who, in all 
ages and in every country, have risen to an 
ephemeral elevation, and have sunk again into 
their native insignificance so soon as the causes 
which had foreed them from obscurity ceased, 
but of that other class of whom God makes but 
one in a century, and gives him a power of en- 
chantment over his fellows, so that by a word, 
or even by a look, he can electrify, and guide, 
and govern mankind. 

Injluence of the supply of Fuel. 

“The abundance or scarcity of the supply of 
fuel, as it controls the amount of artificial heat, 
exerts a powerful influence upon the condition 
of the people in various ways; indeed, it may 
involve the health and personal comfort of whole 
nations, to such an extent, as even to contribute 
to the formation of national character. Where 
fuel is scarce houses are small, and their occu- 
pants crowded together; the external air is as 
much as possible excluded; the body becomes 
dwarfed, and the intellect dull. ‘The diminutive 
Laplander spends his long dreary winter in a 
hut heated by a smoky lamp of putrid oil; an 
arrangement which afilicts the whole nation with 
blear eyes. Scarcity of fuel has not been with- 
out its effect in forming the manners of the 
polished Parisians, by transferring to the theatre 
and the cafés those attractions, which, in coun- 
tries where fuel is common and cheap, belong 
essentially to the domestic hearth. 


“ Reason of “ blowing hot and blowing cold.” 


‘‘Tt was stated that when air or gases are con- 
densed, heat is set free; on the contrary, when 
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they are expanded, their capacity for latent heat 
is increased, it is absorbed, and cold is produced. 
This is a main cause of the danger when streams 
of air reach us through cracks and apertures, 
although a part of the mischief is caused by 
conduction. This peril is expressed in the old 
distich— 

If cold air reach you through a hole, 

Go make your will and mind your soul. 

“ Air, spouting in upon us in this manner, not 
only cools by conduction and evaporation, but, 
having been condensed in its passage through 
the chink, it expands again, and thus absorbs 
heat. This is also familiarly illustrated by the 
process of cooling and warming by the breath. 
If we wish to cool any thing by breathing on it, 
the air is compressed by forcing it out through 
a narrow aperture between the lips; as it then 
rarifies, it takes heat from any thing upon 
which it strikes. If we desire to warm any 
thing with the breath, as cold hands, for exam- 
ple, we open the mouth and impel upon it the 
warm air from the lungs without disturbance 
from compression. 

*® Advantages of open fire-places.—They pro- 
mote ventilation—afford a cheerful fireside in- 
fluence—warm objects, without disturbing the 
condition of the air—and may furnish warm air 
from without. 

“ Disadvantages of open fire-places. —They are 
uncleanly—require frequent attention—are ‘not 
economical—are apt to strain the eyes—heat 
apartments unequally—are liable to smoke. 


“ Advantages of stoves. —They cost but little— 
are profitable—are quickly heated—and consume 
fuel economically. 


“ Disadvantayes of stoves.—They afford no 
ventilation—if not of heavy metal plates, they 
quickly lose their heat—yield fluctuating tem- 
peratures—are liable to over-heat the air—are 
liable to leakage of gases—and are not cleanly.” 

A long disquisition on different methods of 
heating houses, closes with the following sum- 
ming up: 

‘ Advantages of hot air furnaces. —They are 
out of the way, and save space, are cleanly, give 
but little trouble, may afford abundant ventila- 


tion, need waste but little heat, and warm the ; 


whole house. 

“ Disadvantages of hot air furnaces.—-They are 
liable to scorch the air, cannot be easily adapted 
to heat, more or less space, are liable to leakage 
of foul gases, and they dry and parch the air if 
copious moisture is not supplied. 


“ Advantages of hot water apparatus.—They 
do not burn or scorch the air—give excellent ven- 
tilation—do not waste heat—and they warm the 
whole house. These remarks do not apply to 
those which heat rooms by radiation from coils 
of pipe. 

“ Digadvantages of hot water apparatus.—-They 


are expensive in first cost—if adapted for an av- 
erage range of temperature, they may fail in ex- 
treme cold weather, as may also furnaces, and 
may give a dry and parched air if moisture be 
not supplied.” 

Although, as its name implies, this work is 
eminently practical and adapted to explain and 
improve many of our daily pursuits, yet it is not 
exclusively addressed to this purpose ; the beau- 
tiful harmonies of the material universe, and the 
correspondence between the external world and 
the intelligence which is so admirably adapted 
to its study and contemplation, are eloquently 
portrayed by a student of nature, who is evi- 
dently no stranger to the highest import of the 
physical sciences. 

In future numbers we may present additional 
extracts from “ The Hand-book,” and will close 
our present notice of it by mentioning, that 
among the subjects treated, are the following: 
Light, composition and influence of color, har- 
mony of colors in furniture, Xc.; vision, the 
construction and use of spectacles; arrange- 
ments for lighting gas burners, Xc.; air and 
ventilation, aliments, different kinds of food, 
with their special adaptations; “the Vegetarian 
Question ;’”’ cooking and cooking utensils ; cleans- 
ing properties and uses of soap; bathing; use 
of dentifrices ; disinfecting agents ; poisons and 
their antidotes. Numerous wood-cuts illustrate 
the difficult parts of the work, and it is followed 
by a series of questions, to be answered by re- 
ference to the text, which adapt it to use in the 
schools. ¥- 


From the Watchman and Reflector. 


DREAM OF A QUAKER LADY. 


There is a beautiful story told of a pious 
Quaker lady, who was much addicted to smoking 
tobacco. She had indulged herself in this habit, 
until it had increased so much upon her that she 


was not only smoking her pipe a large portion of 


the day, but frequently sat up in her bed for this 
purpose in the night. After one ofthese nocturnal 
entertainments she fell asleep, and dreamed she 
died and approached heaven. Meeting an angel, 

she asked him if her name was written in the 
book of life. He disappeared, but replied on re- 
turning that he could not find it. ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘do 
look again, it must be there.’ He examined again, 
but returned with a sorrowful countenance say- 
ing, ‘it is not there.’ ‘Oh,’ said she in ¢ agony, ‘ it 
must be there, I have an assurance it is there, do 
look again.’ The angel was moved to tears by her 
entreaties, and again left her to renew his search; 
after a long absence he came back, his face 
radiant with joy, and exclaimed, ‘ We have found 
it, but it was so clouded with tobacco smoke that 
we could hardly see it.’ The lady upon awaking 
threw away her pipe and never indulged in 
smoking again. 
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THOMAS STORY. 
[Continued from page 618.] 

Now by this we may observe, that though the 
gift may be such as may, in itself, be proper to 
be offered, yet there is a qualification necessary 
in him that offereth, before he ought to offer ; 
and that is reconciliation to a brother justly of- 
fended by him: you are therefore to know that 


this person and his accomplices have given just | 


cause of offence, not only to one brother but to 


the community, by setting up and continuing a_ 


separate meeting, in opposition and contempt of 
his brethren at this time, and have thus imposed 


themselves and insulted this meeting, where they | 
Since | 


ought not to have come in this manner. 
then he that offereth an offering unto God, as he 
who prayeth doth, or pretendeth to do, is not ae- 
ceptable until he be reconciled, even to a single 
brother, if justly offended, such an one must 
needs also be unacceptable unto the Almighty, 


whilst he standeth in opposition to the whole | 


community and body of his brethren, throughout 
this nation and elsewhere, contrary to the order 
of Christ, in whose name alone he ought to pray. 
And this is the reason of the behaviour of them, 
who have thus publicly denied him and his per- 


formance at this time ; lest by joining with him, ' 
) a3 5 ’ 


as now stated, they should make themselves par- 
ties to his sin before the most High.” 

This plunged him and them into a furious 
rage, and they began (many at the same time) 
to bawl out aloud some pretences to a justifica- 
tion of their conduct herein; but the multitude 
immediately dispersed, and would not hear them, 
and they were then like madmen. I said no 
more to any of them, but went immediately into 
the passage that leads out of the court, in order 
to face them as they came out of the meeting 
house ; when Thomas Kent, coming towards me 
in a great rage, said, ‘I had charged him with 
more than 1 could prove.’ I looked upon him 
and said, ‘‘I both could and would prove all 
that, and much more to his disadvantage, if, by 
contending, he would make it needful :”’ and 
then he shrunk and went off grumbling. 

Then I went to Theodore Ecclestone’s, where 
I was invited to dine, and in great peace in my 
mind ; but soon after that peace withdrew, and 
a very great uneasiness appeared. This remained 
but a short time, till my peace returned ; and in 
that my mind settled with great consolation. And 
then I observed that the uneasiness and dissatis- 
faction was the state of those opposers ; and my 
peace confirmed me that I had done my duty, 
and that it was my present reward for. that work 
the Lord had required and enabled me to per- 
form, for his glory and the justification of his 
people at that time. 

This had such effect upon Thomas Kent, that 
he came the next day,to the morning meeting ; 


and seeming in a very low and humble mind, | 


desiring to be reconciled to Friends ; and offered 
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| to bring back most of his said meeting. But 
one of the Friends of the morning meeting asked 
him if he expected to return as a preacher among 
us? And he owning that he did, the same 
Friend then said, ‘ That he could not be received 
as such, till he had given ample satisfaction for 
| his outgoings, and what he had done, in testi- 
mony of his sincere repentance :”’ which he did 
not comply with at that time, but never troubled 
‘our meetings any more as I can remember. 
[Tere follows a debate with a priest ou water 
baptism, after which he accompanies Gilbert Mol- 
lyson (Robert Barelay’s wife’s brother) to Peter 
the Great, Czar of Muscovy, to present him some 
of Robert Barelay’s Apologies in Latin. After 
an interesting conversation with this eminent 
personage, he says in conclusion :} When this 
great Prince had in a good degree furnished 
himself with useful knowledge in natural things, 
| necessary for the civilizing and improving the 
barbarous people of his kingdom and nation, he 
returned thither, accomplished with experience 
in many particulars, to the great advancement 
thereof in general. But since 1 may have occa- 
tion to make mention of him again, in proper 
time and place, in the sequel of ‘these accounts, 
| I shall leave him at present and proceed to some 
other matters. 

During my continuance in London, I employed 
myself in conveyancing, and the like; and hav- 
ing more business than I could manage alone, I 
had several clerks or apprentices offered, both in 
London and from the North, and considerable 
sums of money with them; but cduld not accept 
of any lest it should prove too great a confine- 
ment from my calling in the Truth. For though 
I was willing to take pains for my necessary sup- 
port, and the charges of my travels, yet I suf- 
fered much in my mind by reason of confine- 
ment ; since the calling of God cannot be rightly 
and fully answered by eny one too much en- 
tangled in other concerns, though lawful and 
gainful, and to the view of reason needful. And 
here I stayed, attending the city ‘meetings, and 
sometimes visiting those of the neighborhood in 
the country, until the year 1698, when havinga 
letter from William Penn, then at Bristol, de- 
siring me to meet him and John Everot at Holly 
Head, in Wales, at a day certain, in order to go 
for Ireland, I accordingly set forward from Lon- 
don on the 28th of the Second month ; and that 
night went to Brickhill; and thence by Daven- 
try, Coventry, Litchfield, Stone, Namptwitch and 
Chester, to Aberconway, in Wales; meeting in 
the way, with a great shower of snow, high wind 
and loud thunder, very unusual concomitants at 
that time of the year, (the third of the Third 
month*). But the inconvenience of that, was 
soon forgotten ; for in about half an hour, reach- 
ing Conway, I there met with my friends afore- 


| 
| 


* Fifth month May, old style. ; 
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said, to our mutual satisfaction, and from thence 


But the envy of Satan soon began to work 


we went to Hollyhead, in the Isle of Anglesea, | against Truth and us, in such tools as he then 


where we arrived the next day about the 10th 
hour in the forenoon, and the next day, about two | 
in the afternoon, we set sail, and arrived in Dub- | 
lin Bay, in about twenty-four hours, for which | 
we were thankful. 

At the time of our landing there was a ship 
in the bay with a great many Friars, going to! 
France, being sent out of Ireland by virtue of a | 
law lately made there. And John Everot having | 
something to say in some meetings after we land- 
ed, against several tenets, opinions, and practices | 
of the Papists, a report was raised that William 
Penn had preached among those Monksand Friars 
at our landing, and had converted some of them ; 
one of whom, being more zealous than the rest, 
was now with William Peun, preaching mightily | 
against the Papists, meaning John Everot. 

This was reverse to a report formerly invented | 
against William Penn, that he himself was a 
Jesuit, and died so in Pennsylvania many years 
ago; and not only reported, but printed and pub- : 
lished, and also confuted by his appearing soon | 
after in England. 

On the 6th of Third month we went to Dub- | 
lin; andonthe8th, being the first of the week, 
was the half year meeting there, where we were 
greatly comforted, not only in the enjoyment of 
the blessed presence of the Lord, but also in ob- 
serving the unity, mildness and order which ap- 
peared among Friends in the management of the 
affairs of the church on that occasion. 

Great was the resort of people of all ranks, 
qualities and professions, to our meetings, chiefly 
on account of our friend William Penn, who was 
ever furnished by the Truth fully to answer their 
expectations; many of the clergy were there, 
and the people with one voice spake well of what 
they heard; and of the clergy, the Dean of Derry 
was one; who being there several times, was 
asked by his Bishop whether he had heard any 
thing but blasphemy and nonsense, and whether | 
he took off his hat in time of prayer to join with 
us? He answered that he had heard no blasphe- | 
my nor nonsense, but the everlasting Truth ; | 
and did not only take off his hat at prayer, but | 
his heart said amen to what he heard:’’ yet he 
proved like the stony ground, and brought forth | 
no fruit. He said, “though he could die for 
the principles of religion the Quakers professed, 
yet to lose his living and character for some in- 
cidents they are tenacious of, as plain language, 
plain habits, and other distinguishing particu- 
lars, he did not think these of sufficient weight, 
or reasonxble,”’ and so came no further in the 
way of ‘Truth, but proved unfaithful in the way 
of small things. 

In the intervals of meetings William Penn 
visited the Lords and Justices of Ireland, and 
chief ministers of government there, in which he 


‘was very serviceable to Truth and Friends. 


had ; for one John Plympton, a journeyman wool- 
comber, and teacher among a few general Bap- 
tists, soon after we came there, published an 
abusive paper against Friends in general, and 
William Penn in particular ; wherein he treated 
him with language mach below common civility, 
calling him a wilful.and desperate liar, Xe. 
Upon this several of us went to the chief elders 
of that people, and afterwards to that meeting, 
and enquired whether this work was by their 
consent ; and they in a very modest manner and 
with concern, answered that it was altogether his 
own work, in which they had no hand, but dis- 
owned him therein. And finding him an im- 
pertinent wrangler, of little consequence, we took 
no further notice of him at that time, but after- 
wards published a sheet called “ Gospel T'ruths ;” 
drawn up chiefly by William Penn, and signed 
by himself and several others, of whom | was one. 
Plympton also published a paper which he called 
a‘ Quaker no Christian ;” which William Penn 
answered by another, entitled “ The Quaker a 


| Christian.” THe also reprinted the eighth and 


ninth chapters of his primitive Christianity re- 


_vived ; which gave the people a general satisfac- 
‘tion that Plymptom’s charges were groundless. 


And as William Penn’s travels through the na- 
tion at that time made the envy of the priests 
to boil against the Truth and us, the bishop of 
Cork wrote a book against the above sheet, enti- 
tled “ Gospel Truths ;” which gave occasion for 
much controversy, and many other books to be 
written. 

[Having now accomplished the principal part 
of a concern that has lived with me for years, 
in publishing the early life of Thomas Story in 
“ Friends’ Intelligencer,” and as I shall proba- 
bly be from home some weeks, I will not be able 
to continue it as heretofore regularly. But 
should it meet with approbation I am willing to 
continue it, though it is a heavy tax upon my 
time.in my travels. I find it has been a wel- 
come visitor among our most reliable Friends, 
and even among too many circumstanced like 
the “ Dean of Derry,” above spoken of ; but not 
so acceptable to those who may be compared to 
the ancient Athenians, Acts. xvii. 21. I hope, 
however, that our paper may ever abound with 
substantial, useful matter, and promote the cause 
of Truth, especially among our young people. 
The whole work I tind has been published a few 
years ago in “ Friends’ Library,” but this edi- 
tion is scarce and dear. The abridgment of 
Kendall is out of print, and I have met with 
very few who were acquainted with the life of 
Thomas Story.] Jos. FOULKE. 





LIVERPOOL, a city nearly as large as New 
York, is without a daily paper. 














CONTENTMENT. 


J have learned in whatever state I am, therewith to be 
content.”"—[Puin. 4: 11. 


Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me, 

And the changes that will surely come, 
I do not fear to see. 

But I ask Thee for a present mind, 
{Intent on pleasing Thee. 


I ask Thee for a thoughtful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles, 
And to wipe the weeping eyes; 
And a heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. 


I ask Thee for the daily strength, 
‘To none who ask denied ; 

A mind to blend with outward life, 
While keeping at Thy side, 

Content to fill a little space, 
If Thou be glorified. 


And if some things I do not ask 
In my cup of blessings be, 

I would have my spirit filled the more 
With grateful love to Thee— 

Ant careful less to serve thee much, 
Than to please Thee perfectly. 


In a service which Thy love appoints, 
There are no bonds for me, 
For my inmost soul is taught * the truth,” 
That makes Thy children « free ;”’ 
And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty 
Anna L. Waring. 





ART THOU A CHRISTIAN ? 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Art thou a Christian ? Though thy cot 
Be rude, and poverty thy lot, 
A wealth is thine which earth denies ; 
A treasure boundless as the skies. 
Gold and the diamond fade with shame 
Before thy casket’s deathless flame. 
Heir of high Heaven! how canst thou sigh 
For gilded dross and vanity ? 


Art thou a Christian, doomed to roam 
Far from thy friends and native home ? 
O’er trackless wilds uncheered to go, 
With none to share an exile’s woe ? 
Where’er thou findest a Father’s care, 
Thy country and thy home are there; 
How canst thou then a stranger be 
Surrounded by his family ? 


Art thou a Christian, ’mid the strife 
Of years mature, and burdened life? 
Thy heaven-born faith its shield shall spread, 
To guide thee in the hour of dread; 
Thorns in thy flinty path may spring, 
Unkindness strike its scorpion-sting, 
Yet, intby soul, a beacon light 
Shall guide thy pilgrim steps aright, 
And balm from God’s own fountain flow, 
To heal the wounds of earthly woe. 





To be always intending to live a new life, but 
never to find time to set about, is as if a man 
should put off eating, and drinking and sleeping 
from one day and night to another, till he is 
starved and destroyed.— Tilotson. 
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‘has been called reason and scripture. 


THE FORCE OF PREJUDICE. 

The greater part of the opinions of mankind, 
and generally those opinions which are of the 
greatest importance, and on which depend our 
present and future happiness, are formed in 
youth. These early opinions, too, are the most 
lasting ; for ideas which are impressed on us in 
the cradle, scarcely quit us in the grave. But 
when opinions are «lmost universal, as well as 


| early; when we see the bulk of mankind adopt 


them, and but very few oppose them, they “ grow 
with our growth, and strengthen with our 


| strength ;” and the few who oppose them are 


considered as enthusiasts and fanatics, or fools 
and infidels. From having a contemptible 


| opinion of their abilities, we begin to impeach 


their motives; and when we cannot answer their 

arguments by reason, we begin to think of 

silencing them by force, and thus the rack and 

the faggot have been called to the aid of what 

This no 

doubt, might be the case again, were it not that, 

happily, we are divided into so many sects, 

that no one has a majority over all the others, 
and a coalition of the weaker sects becomes ab- 
solutely necessary, in order to resist the en- 
croachments of the stronger. But opinions, 
whether true or false, good or bad, when adopted 
without examination, are but prejudices, accord- 
ing to the literal meaning of the term. ‘To pre- 
judge, is to adopt an opinion before we examine 
it. But according to the constitution of things, 
it is absolutely necessary, that in our nonage, we 
should, at least for a time, adopt the opinions of 
| our superiors; without this, the world would 
‘hardly go on, and great confusion would ensue. 
| But it is an indispensable duty to examine our 
opinions, as soon as we arrive at an age to think 
| for ourselves ;—to call no man master ;—to pin 
our faith on no man’s sleeve ; and it is owing to 
a contrary doctrine, that is, implicit obedience to 
authority, that a foundation has been laid for all 
the bigotry, intolerance and persecution, which 
has cursed the world for so many centuries, but 
| which is now giving way before the doctrine of 
| free inquiry. 

At first view it appears wonderful, that we 
should be so sharp-sighted to the prejudices of 
others, while we are so blind to our own. We 
look with pity, and almost with contempt, on the 
Roman Catholic, with his indulgences, his auri- 
cular confession, his relics, his purgatory, his 
penance, and a thousand other absurdities ;—we 
wonder that the light of the gospel which some 
of them fow read, and the force of reason which 
some of them now hear, are not both together 
sufficient to open their eyes ; but we never re- 
flect that we ourselves are laboring under pre- 
judices equally strong, and equally contrary to 
revelation and reason. The fact is, they refuse 
to examine the soundness of their own opinions. 
and of the opinions opposite to them. They will 
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not hear their opinions attacked without anger, 
and they will not examine an opinion against 
which they are prejudiced : the same is the case | 
with ws. 

Now, had this been the case with all, and at 
all times, mankind would never have emerged | 
from the barbarism of the dark ages; but all the 
absurdities of the Roman Catholic “faith, men- 
tioned above, together with the ordeal by battle, 
by hot and cold water, by the hot ploughshare, 
&c. and exorcism, and the doctrine of the Pope’ 
infallibility, and the horrors of the inquisition, 
and chivalry, crusades and holy wars would have 
continued to this day. 


But history informs us, that prejudices, how- | 


ever strong, and universal, are not invulnerable ; 
and that public opinion has been, and may still 
farther be enlightened; and we may ratioually 


infer that we have not yet arrived at the summit | 


of human knowledge and excellence, and that 
we muy have far to go, before we arrive at the 


knowledge and virtues of the primitive Christians. | 





THE PREACHER AND THE ROBBERS. 


A Methodist preacher, several years ago, in | 


Ireland, was journeying to the village where he | 


had to dispense the word of life, according to 
the usual routine of his duty, and was stopped 
on his way by three robbers. One of them 
seized his bridle-reins, another presented a pistol | 
and demanded his money, and the third was a 
mere looker-on. 

The grave and devoted man looked each and 
all of them in the face, and with great gravity 
and seriousness said : 

“Friends, can you pray to God before you 
commit this deed’ Can you ask God to bless 
you in your undertakings to-day ?” 

These questions startled them for a moment. 
Recovering themselves, one said : “ We have no 
time to answer such questions; we want your | 
money; we must have our will.” 

“Lam a poor preacher of the Gospel,” was 
the reply ; “if you give me nothing, do not try | 
to take from me the little I have. However, 
satisfy your thirst, ruin me, and answer it be- 
fore the God whom I faithfully serve 5 the little 
money I have shall be given you.’ 

A tew shillings was all he had to give. 

*«* Have you not a watch ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, then, give it to us.’ 

In taking his watch from his pocket his saddle- 
bags were displayed. 

‘What have you got here?” was the ques- 
tion asked again. 

«T cannot say I have nothing in them but 
religious books, because I have a pair of shoes 
and a change of linen also.’ 

_ “We must have them.” 
The preacher dismounted. The saddle-bags 


| were taken possession of, and no further de 
mands were made. Instantly the preacher be- 
| gan to unbutton his great coat, and to throw it 
| off his shoulders, at the same time asking : 
| “Will you have my great coat?” 
| No,” was the reply ; “you are a generous 
man, and we will not take it.” 
He then addressed them as follows : 
“T have given you everything you asked for, 
and would have given more than you asked for ; 


s | now I have only one favor to ask of you.” 


| « What is that ?” 

“That you will kneel down and allow me to 
pray with you, and pray to Almighty God in 
your behalf; to ask him to turn your hearts and 
‘put you upon better ways.” 

“J’]l have nothing to do with the man’s 
things,” said the ringleader of them. 

‘‘ Nor I either,” said another of them. 

“Here, take your watch ; take your saddle- 
bags ; if we have anything to do with you the 
judgments of God will overtake us.’ 
| So all the articles were returned. That, how- 
| ever, did not satisfy the godly man. He urged 
| prayer upon them. He kneeled down; one of 
| the robbers knecled with him ; one prayed, the 
other wept, confessed his sin, and said it was the 
first time in his life he had done such a thing, 
and should be the last. How far he kept his 
word is known only to Him to whom the dark- 
ness and the light are alike ; to Him whose eye- 
| lids try the children of men. 








ASTRONOMY. 


The study of astronomy expands and strength- 
ens the mental faculties and relieves the mind 
of vulgar fears. ‘To observe the sun gradually 
change its form and assume the appearance of 
the new moon, or disappear entirely, remaining 
| for a few moments like a black orb suspended in 

| the heavens; to see the full moon, without any 
known cause, suddenly fade away into obscurity 
and darkness, or to behold that starry visitant, 
the comet, wheeling its rapid and erratic flight 
through the heavens, with its enormous train, 
are phenomena well calculated to strike the 
ignorant with horror. 

Hence we are not surprised at being inform- 
ed by ancient historians, that one eclipse of the 
moon portended the end of the Assyrian Empire 
and the estabtishment of the Babylonian, and 
that another was the precursor of the great 
famine at Rome, and of the Peloponesian war: 
that one eclipse of the sun foretokened the plague 
at Athens, and another the taking of Jerusalem 
by the Saracens. But the light of modern 
science has dispelled these delusions, and none 
but the grossly ignorant are any longer dismayed 
at the signs of the heavens. ‘he solar eclipse 
no longer perplexes rulers with the fear of 
change; no longer the rushing comet, “ from 


| 
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his horrid hair, shakes pestilence and war;” and | varied scenes of loveliness and beauty these in- 
the enlightened astronomer, while viewing the | namerable worlds may exhibit, or who dwell 
little meteors darting through the atmosphere, | happy there, it is not ours to know; but enough 
feels no alarm lest the stars are leaving their | is known to fix upon us the conviction of limit- 
orbs. less power, of unerring wisdom, of ineffable 
The study of this science calls into exercise, | goodness.—J. A. Gillett. 
and thus improves, the highest mental powers. 
The mightiest energies of a Kepler, a Halley, SUGAR CANE. 
a Newton, and a host of others, aided by the ; 
boundless resources of mathematics, have been| _ “ Dr. D. Lee, of the Southern Cultivator, has 
furnished with full employment in tracing the | shown us a sample of one or two pounds of well 
laws which regulate the movements of the | granulated and well-tested Sugar, made by him 
spheres. The Author of our being never de- | at the plantation of Mr. W. J. Eve, of this city, 
signed that our every effort, from the cradle to | a8 the result of his first experiment with the juice 
the grave, should be directed to the sole purpose | of the Chinese sugar cane. This result is the 
of supplying the wants of the body. He fur-| more interesting from the fact, that scientific 
nished us with a mind as well as with a body, gentlemen in Boston have expressed the opinion 
and made an essential part of our happiness to | that this plant contains no cane sugar, but grape 
depend upon its due improvement. ‘ | or fruit sugar only. Dr. Lee’s knowledge of 
Exercise is the means by which all our facul- | chemistry has enabled him to correct this error, 
ties are improved, and what other science can | and demonstrate that the Chinese cane is nearly 
furnish the mind with contemplations so grand, | 48 tich in erystallisable sugar as that of the best 
so overpowering as the system of astronomy? cane grown In Louisiana.” 
To look upon the earth, on which we dwell, roll- The sugar above referred to was defecated by 
ing incessantly uponits axis, presenting its every the use of a little cream of lime, four table- 
side to the sun, that every region and clime may | spoonfuls to three gallons of the recently ex- 
be illuminated with its beams; to look upon that pressed juice of the cane, put in while the juice 
sun itself, of a magnitude equal to nearly four-| Was cold; but which was immediately heated 
teen hundred thousand such worlds as ours, | nearly to the boiling point, to form a thick scum. 
illuminating with a flood of radiance, not only | This being removed by a skimmer, the liquid 
the world on which we dwell, but other and / Was filtered or strained through a cloth bag into 
more distant worlds, and sending fcrth an in-| another pan or boiler, to separate fine particles 
fluence which, at the distance of eighteen hun-! not removable by the skimmer. Knowing that 
dred millions of miles, binds the most remote | the juice of this plant contains a good deal of 
planet in its perpetual circuit around him, fur- | green coloring matter, (chlorophylle) glucose and 
nish the mind with subjects for the most pro- | caseine, and the usual amount of albumen and 








SUGAR FROM THE CHINESE 


found thought and meditation. 

To look upon those stars which we call fixed, 
and of whose immeasurable distance we scarce 
can form the faintest notion, which circulate not 


around our sun, or borrow light from his beams, | 


and which can be no other than suns themselves, 
radiant and gloriousas ours, surrounded, perhaps, 
like our own, with their attendant retinue of 
worlds, the abodes, we must believe, of rational 
and immortal existence ; to reflect upon the space 
within which they roll, and consider that be- 
yond all that the eye of man, aided by the tele- 
scope, has ever viewed, worlds may roll afar, 
occupying an extent of space compared with 
which all that has ever met the eye of man may 
shrink into insignificance, give rise to contemp- 
lations which cannot but ennoble the mind, by 
employing its highest faculties upon objects 
worthy of their exercise. 

But beyond and above all that is lofty in the 
contemplation of this mighty scene, it is here 
that we trace, ona grand and most magnificent 
scale, the handiwork of Him whom the heaven, 
and heaven of heavens, cannot contain. This 
universe in all its splendor, in all its immensity, 
is the kingdom of Jehovah. What endlessly 


| mucilage, all of which ought to be removed, I 
took extra pains in clarifying the syrup before 
| attempting to crystallise sugar from it. The 
| caseine is the most difficult of removal, whether 
| in the true sugar cane of Louisiana, or in the 
Sorghum. Dr. Evans, in his Suyar Planter’s 
Manual, recommends a solution of nut galls 
(tannic acid.) Another gentleman uses a little 
vinegar to coagulate the curd-like matter. [I 
have not tested either sufficiently to warrant me 
in recommending them; yet I name them, be- 
cause, in skilful hands, both attain the ends 
sought. Where a whole plant is crushed to ex- 
press its sugar, the latter is necessarily far more 
contaminated with other substances than is the 
limpid sap of the sugar maple. Hence any one, 
even Indians, can make fair sugar from the sac- 
charine liquid obtained by tapping the sugar 
tree of the Northern and Middle States; but 
sugar making from beet roots, and canes of what- 
ever kind, is a more complicated process. It 
will, therefore, take some little time for farmers 
to learn the best ways and means to produce 
good sugar from either the Chinese or African 
eane. Of the latter, Mr. Peters has 40 acres, 
and 70 of the former, which I have recently seen. 
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The African seed was latest planted, and the) that the poverty of the colored colonists, neces- 
crop is not ready to grind ; it is much more like} sitating their immediate resort to labor for their 
the true tropical cane than is the Sorghum.|own daily support, is the true reason why Liberia 
And I saw at Gov. Hammond’s, a few days}is not now a great coffee growing region. What 
since, two vigorous plants growing from the two|is wanted is capital to establish coffee farms, 
separate joints of the cane which had been cut off which would pay, he thinks, at least thirty-three 
from the parent root, and planted precisely as/per cent. beyond the present profits of the Bra- 
cane joints are planted in Florida. This fact zilian planters. The philanthropic classes of our 
goes far to prove a close relationship between country should urge this measure with their 
the two sugar-bearing plants, and Gov. H. re-| might; for it offers one, if not the most hopeful 
gards them as one species. The accident of not jof all the resorts for the establishment of the 
bearing secd, but blossoms only, in the Florida |colony upon a permanent and prosperous basis, 
caue, is ascribed to the long practice, in India|whilst at the same time it would benefit ever 
‘ . je e a . 
and China, of cutting off the heads of the true | interest in the United States that should in any 
cane early, to increasé the sugar in the stems; way be connected with it. 
below. Both starch and sugar are largly con-|——— — mien 
sumed in plants while forming their numerous PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 
seeds. Gov. Hammond commences operations} Fiovr awn Meat.—The Flour market continues 
this week on a crop of110 acres, which is late, | 4u!!, but prices are steady. Standard and good brands 
‘ine to the late arrival of Mr. Wray, who has|2"¢ nominal at $5 a5 12 per brand, and at $5 25a 568 
psec. oS nuigie ee Me _., + | for small lots for home consumption; extra family and 
a very complete apparatus for ma ing sugar 1D | fancy lots are held at $5 75 a650. Nothing doing in 
a small way. Mr. W. has a patent for his pro- | Rye Flour or Corn Meal ; we quote the tormer at $4 25 
cess for making syrup and sugar from whatever | and the latter at $3 00 per barrel. 
plants saccharine juice may be extracted. The| Graix.—There is a light supply of Wheat offering. 
practical value of his plan has yet to be tested | but the demand for it is limited. Sales of good red 
Rae ntry. Mesers. Hammond and Peter | were made at $1 13a $1 15 per bushel, and good white 
ne? eee see : rs | atgl 12 a $1 27 per bushel. Some 400 bushels inferior 
will soon put into the market over sixty thou-'red is reported at 102¢ in store. Sales of Rye at 75 
sand gallons of good syrup, while there are many|a78e¢. Corn is still very duli—sales of old yellow 
whose crops range from ten to one hundred bar- |at ee cts., ee ee — at = : = 
reals "here a SV is nanuf: cts. ats—sales of Southern at 33 a 35 c per ushel. 
rels. " _— roan a —— ie cer and Penna. at 34c. A sale of Barley Malt at $1. 
it sells as high as Stuart s best. Alter deci ing CLOVERSEED is scarce at 5 25 a 5 37 per 64 lbs. 
to my own satisfaction the best way to clarify Nothing doing in Timothy or Flaxseed. <A sale of the 
syrup for making sugar, or pure syrup, I will 











latter at $1 35. 
write you the particulars —D. Lee, Athens, Gd. | ————€*== : 
\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
sa iat i al YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter ses- 
LIBERIA A carmmees ee COURSES. . , |sion of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 
The attention of capitalists and the public in| 11th month 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 
general of the United States has recently been; Tsxus—370 per session, one half payable inadvance, 
called to an important and interesting considera- | the other in the middle oi the session. 
tion, whether as regards its national and com-| No extracharges. For further information address 
mercial or its economical and philanthropic a en P. O., Burling- 
features, for it abundantly possesses them all. | °° 9}?.0" 3.3 m. 
We refer to publications made by the Rev. H. a ead nore at 
Roy Scott, in which he treats of the superior ad-| 1 OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, near the Chel- 
vantages and facilities presented by Liberia as a| ton Hills Station, on the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
coffee raising country. He has resided both in or - —_— on 
pe st a n x 12th mo. 7th 
Liberia and Brazil, and has thus enjoyed oppor} . S@yner Heacock will open a schoo > 
sacition Gen judging seb Gin comparative ele. jand continue 16 weeks, where the usual branches of 


3 ; = . | an English education will be taught, and every atten- 
cumstances of the two regions which entitle his tion paid to the health and comfort of the children. 
opinion to respect. He claims for the Liberian} Terms $40, No extra charges. Books furnished 


coast a decided superiority in point of soil over at the usual prices. 




















the coffee raising districts of Brazil, and evi-| Address JOSEPH HEACOCK, 
dences in support of this claim the facts, that in Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery Co., Penna. 


9 mo. 26—S t. 
the former country the coffee tree grows much 


larger than in the latter, and bears twice @ year ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
to the latter’s once. In point of cost of produc- | YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 


tion, of ease and cheapness of transporting the commence the next Session of this Institution on the 

crop to market, and other minor but not unim- = of a mo-, aa ie for twenty weeks. 
¢ } ; ] or re erence an urtner particu ars, inquire for cir- 

portant matters, he yields the preferencedecidedly |! 0, ao owaree he 

to the African colony. In answer to the possible Tod BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 


| London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 
interrogatory, why have not all these great ad- 





vantages been before now availed of? he says | \terrinew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank 





